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the very error of that " abstract pantheism " or " Spinozism " against 
which he so often and so strongly protests. His real bite noire is not 
pantheism but " monotheism," as he rather quaintly but persistently 
calls theism ; and it is pretty evident that, in his extreme anxiety to 
avoid this Scylla of what he would call a dualistic or pluralistic 
view, he has fallen, in spite of himself, into the Charybdis of a 
pantheistic unity. His "principle of unity" is, it seems to me, a 
veritable lion's den ; all the foot-prints are in one direction. Either 
it is bare unity, the One which annuls the Many ; or it is simply the 
All, the ununified totality of existence. Professor Caird's criticism 
of theism, moreover, might be shown to derive its chief plausibility 
from his pressing into the service of philosophic thought the 
spatial metaphor underlying such terms as "externality," "relation," 
"separation," etc. The result of such criticism is a pictorial or 
spatial conception of the divine unity, rather than an ethical and 
religious, a spiritual and philosophic interpretation of that unity. 
Nor do I see how we can get a philosophy of religion from a theory 
which, by de-personalizing both man and God, so identifies these 
terms of existence as to preclude any relation between them. Had 
space permitted, I should have liked further to trace what appear 
to me to be the defects in Professor Caird's theory, to the exclusive 
intellectualism of his standpoint, and to point out the effects of this 
intellectualism upon his treatment of the problems of evil and of 
personal immortality, and upon his interpretation of Christianity. 
Taking the book as a whole, I venture to express the opinion 
that, while we have to thank Professor Caird for much fresh and 
suggestive thinking on the subject, and no student can fail to derive 
impulse and elevation from contact with such a teacher, yet our 
chief debt to him lies in the fact that, through the very defects of 
his own solution, he has set for us anew, and with a new precision, 
the problem of the philosophy of religion. Tames Seth 

Platon. Sa philosophic, precedee d'un aper$u de sa vie et de 
ses dents. Par Ch. Benard. Paris, Fdlix Alcan, pp. 543. 

French Platonism has rarely been very profound. In matters of 
philological erudition the French depend almost wholly on their 
neighbors beyond the Rhine, and for the philosophic exegesis of 
Plato they too often content themselves with a quaint mixture of 
common sense and neo-Platonic mysticism, set off by rhetorical 
phrases about Plato as the father of idealism and the precursor of 
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that spiritualism which Descartes and M. Cousin are supposed to 
have established as the basis of sound philosophizing and the main- 
stay of religion and morality. Instead of grappling closely with 
definite psychological and historical problems, they are prone to 
discourse eloquently of the achievements of that mythological 
entity, la Dialectique, or describe the gnostic evolutions of the Idea. 

An exception to this disparaging generalization might perhaps be 
made in favor of the ingenious book of M. Alfred Fouille"e, one of 
the ablest representatives of the psychological movement in French 
philosophy that dates from Taine. But M. FouilleVs book was a 
youthful production, and, though he has published a second edition, 
he has not seen fit to revise his appreciations in the light of maturer 
thought, nor to qualify himself for his task by closer study of the 
Platonic text. 

M. Charles Benard's recently published work on Platon et sa 
philosophic does not claim to fill this gap in French literature, — to 
do for France what Zeller and Susemihl have done for Germany, 
what Grote and Jowett have done for England. The book, so the 
preface informs us, is addressed not to savants and scholars by 
profession, but to the enlightened public. Doubtful and disputed 
problems of the Platonic philosophy are generally dismissed with a 
brief citation of the German authorities sic et non, and the cavalier 
remark, "Nous n'approfondirons pas cette question-la." But M. 
Benard (rightly) believes that, after setting aside disputable matters 
and making allowance for the elusive, negative, and purely dialecti- 
cal character of much of Plato's writing, there still remains a 
considerable body of intelligible, distinct Platonic doctrine. And 
this body of doctrine he endeavors to set forth for the young 
student and general reader with French clearness of statement and 
symmetry of arrangement. 

His method is very different from that of the latest contribution 
to the literature of Platonism in England, also nominally addressed 
to the enlightened public. Mr. Walter Pater's book is a master- 
piece of what Mrs. Ward calls "historic translation." He enables 
us to feel in a concrete, vivid way Plato's attitude towards the 
speculative, the moral, the political world of the fourth century, 
b. c. But he does not retain Plato's cadres, nor in any large 
measure his technical vocabulary. It is all translated into terms of 
modern feeling and ninteenth century culture. There is nothing of 
this historic translation to be found in M. Benard's book. 

He adopts for a ground plan the implicit division of the Platonic 
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philosophy into dialectic, physics, including religion, and ethics, with 
a supplementary chapter on aesthetics. This, I think, is a judicious 
compromise between the purely abstract, systematic scheme of 
Zeller, and Grote's disconnected analyses of the several dialogues. 
Extended resumes and quotations of the more important dialogues 
can easily be fitted into this scheme, and we are not obliged to 
abstract altogether from the concrete literary form in which the 
thought of Plato is embodied. These larger divisions are broken up 
into chapters and paragraphs answering to every topic and problem 
of the Platonic philosophy, and the compartments thus provided are 
filled up with a selection of notes taken mainly from the author's 
French predecessors, from Zeller, Teichmuller, and Grote. This, at 
least, is my judgment of the genesis of the book. One would not 
be surprised to learn that it is in the main a reproduction of old 
cahiers dictated to the professor's pupils. The result is as sound 
and sensible a compendium of Platonism as could be compiled by 
an intelligent literary craftsman unendowed with any special, delicate 
critical tact, penetrating, philosophic insight, or independent, first- 
hand scholarship. 

The least adequate portion of Mr. Be'nard's exposition is naturally 
the dialectic, dealing with the Platonic logic and metaphysics. Mr. 
Pater has given us an incomparable impressionist picture of the 
theory of ideas as it affects an intelligent modern student. And 
German scholars have reproduced it with all the categories and 
technicalities of an indefatigable erudition. It remains only to 
connect this philological presentation of the doctrine with the philo- 
sophical interpretation that naturally suggests itself when it is 
studied in the light of the history of philosophy and the results of 
modern psychology, — to correlate the two, not by fantastic analogies, 
but in definite, intelligible fashion. We must not merely repeat that 
Plato hypostasized general terms, or reproduce pedantically his 
mythology. We must learn to appreciate the psychological necessity 
that drove him to these paradoxes in the attempt to solve those 
ultimate epistemological problems that make confusion worse 
confounded of much of the literature of the new psychology to-day. 
In view of the voluminous existing literature of the subject, any 
new interpretation that does not accomplish this is a mere waste of 
words. 

Under the head of physics M. Be'nard presents a convenient 
resume (chiefly from the Timaeus, the Phaedo, the Phaedrus, and the 
Republic) of what in heavy modern phrase we call Plato's anthro- 
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pology, cosmology, and theology. I have endeavored to show else- 
where that this part of the Platonic philosophy is to be interpreted 
in the main as a poetical expression of Plato's moral and aesthetic 
preferences and repugnances. It is not to be scrutinized as a 
closely-reasoned, scientific system, but as a fancy sketch of a literary 
artist whom the undeveloped science of his time left free to fill in 
the details of his picture of the world according to his pleasure. 
The task of the critic here is merely to show how ingeniously Plato 
employed the conjectural science of his time in his polemic against 
Democritean materialism, or for the symbolic expression of certain 
favorite moral and aesthetic ideas. To catalogue and classify this 
poetic symbolism as so much science, is futile. 

The third part, entitled ethical and practical philosophy, is the 
longest and most readable portion of the book. It deals with ethics 
proper, politics, and, in an appendix, with education and aesthetics. 
But even here we find a mechanical system of Plato's literal state- 
ments, rather than a free exposition of the central genetic thoughts 
that lend to his works their permanent interest. We do not really 
understand Plato the better for being told after Zeller that the idea 
of good is the basis of the Platonic ethics, or that the object of the 
Republic is to create by thought the image of the perfect State. 
But the Platonic ethics acquires a real significance when we study it 
as the first attempt to solve what is still the crux of our latest 
systems of ethics, namely, the problem of finding, through 
psychology and the study of social conditions, theoretically adequate 
and dialectically consistent ethical sanctions for minds no longer 
accessible to the sanctions of custom and the traditional religion. 
And the Republic becomes something more than the day-dream of a 
visionary, when we read it as the despairing protest of a superior 
type of Carlyle or Ruskin, — idealizing the rigid conservatism of a 
rival state in his passionate reaction against the unbridled individ- 
ualism of a democracy that actually did 'shoot Niagara' within 
ten years of his death. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their many limitations, these chapters 
will be found very serviceable to those who wish a systematic 
summary of Plato's utterances. The English or German student 
will hardly need them, having better books in his own language ; 
but the book will doubtless prove useful in France. Before it can 
be safely put into the student's hands, it must be reprinted. The 
printing of the Greek quotations that adorn, or rather disfigure, 
these pages is a disgrace to French scholarship. The number of 
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what may be most charitably called 'misprints' runs up into the 
hundreds or thousands. The breathings and diphthongs are invari- 
ably wrong, and as for accents, it would have been far better to 
omit them altogether in the fearless old fashion of Ruskin and 
Schopenhauer. But this is not the worst. Sentences are left devoid 
of meaning or syntax by omission of the keystone word; whole 
phrases are so pied that even conjectural restoration is impossible ; 
and if the reader in despair endeavors to consult the Platonic text, 
not infrequently the reference is too vague for verification or is itself 
misprinted. Technical expressions not employed by Plato are 
invented by false analogy, and words and forms unknown to the 
Greek language are recklessly coined ; e. g., [ivrjais for /x.n7/«7 as 
correlate of avafivrjcris, dfi6p<f>i] as feminine of a/xop^os. The printing 
of the few German and Latin citations is not much better. It is 
incomprehensible how a scholar with a reputation to lose, and a 
publishing house of good standing, could send forth a scientific 
book in this condition. Paul Shorey. 

Plato and Platonism. A series of Lectures, by Walter 
Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. vii, 256. 

Pater's book on Plato and Platonism, like all of Pater's books, 
unites very exact scholarship with the nicest sense of artistic form. 
The author of Appreciations and Imaginary Portraits has approached 
the writings of Plato not so much in the spirit of a philosopher as in 
that of a student and expounder of the aesthetic. And herein he 
shows a skilful hand. It is the literary aspects of these ten lectures 
rather than the exposition of Plato's philosophy, that give the book 
its chief charm and value, though the student of philosophy, too, will 
find the volume suggestive, especially on Plato's philosophy of gov- 
ernment and aesthetics, which latter Pater finds intimately connected 
with Platonic Ethics. In fact, for the Greeks as a people the notions 
of beauty and the good were indissolubly connected. So in the Re- 
public, Plato conceives virtue to be a sort of harmony and beauty of 
the soul, and the discovery and appreciation of this harmony, music, 
beauty in the world without and within, is, as Pater supposes, the 
essence of Plato's philosophy. It is " but the sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of a kind of music in the very nature of things." And " to trace 
that thread of physical color, entwined throughout, and multiplied 
sometimes into large tapestried figures," is the business of the 



